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PLATO'S VIEW OF THE IMAGINATION 
By Mukray W. Bundy 

In the Dialogues of Plato there are utterances concerning the 
' imagination ' as significant and as important in their implications 
for later theory as anything in the comparable views of Aristotle. 
Yet it is the conception of the latter which was from the first the 
object otf careful exposition, and which came down through the 
Middle Ages as the accepted tradition. The reasons for this com- 
parative neglect of Plato are not far to seek. The directness of 
Aristotle's method in comparison with the subtle art of the Dia- 
logues rendered the views of the former much easier of compre- 
hension. 'Much of the suggestiveness of the Platonic conception, 
one fears, has been lost through lack of sympathy with the artistic 
purposes of the philosopher-poet. To recover some of that sug- 
gestiveness, to see some of the implications of Plato for later 
thought, is the purpose of the present study. 

Our task is rendered the more difficult by the fact that the 
dialogue as a species of drama is capable of representing a unified 
action — in this instance the development of a philosophical sys- 
tem- — having beginning, middle, and end. Plato through his 
artistic medium may be representing the drama of reflective 
thought as it passes through intermediary stages to arrive at its 
artistic solution. To many a good student of Plato it has not 
seemed unreasonable to believe that the Dialogues represent the 
growth of a philosophy. Much, then, depends upon the proper 
order. For this investigation it has seemed best to accept, tenta- 
tively at least, Lutoslawski's x arrangement, in which the writings 
are divided into four groups: an early Socratic group; an early 
Platonic group, including of the Dialogues which concern us the 
Cratylus and the Symposium; a middle Platonic group, contain- 
ing the greater part of the Republic , the Phaedrus, and the Theae- 
tttus; and a final group in which the Sophist, Philebus, and 
Timaeus find place. 

1 See Lutoslawski, The Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic, 1897, Chap- 
ter 2 ; for convenience see J. A. Stewart, Plato's Doctrine of Ideas. Oxford, 
1909, pp. 14-15. 
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Acceptance of this order would point to the fact that the earliest 
Dialogues involve none of the problems with which favraaia and 
ebauria are concerned. With the period of 'Early Platonism' 
there comes a distinct doctrine of ideas as 'absolute, separate, 
simple, and everlasting.' At this point Plato seems to have been 
so far in sympathy with the view attributed to Parmenides that 
he conceived of reality as not only above but entirely separate 
from sensible experience. In this view knowledge was altogether 
divorced from opinion. This position he seems to have modified 
by the time of the Republic ; because he saw that no philosophy 
could be satisfactory which insisted upon the reality of the Abso- 
lute as opposed to the Eelative, of the One as opposed to the Many, 
and of Knowledge as opposed to Opinion. He was forced to give 
up the old monism, and to face certain very apparent paradoxes, — 
quite unintelligible to a consistent Parmenidean. Not the least 
important of these was the statement that there could be a true 
opinion. Finally, in the last Dialogues he seems to have fully 
recognized that the unideal, the relative, the particular, and the 
sensible were realities which demanded explanation as well as the 
ideal, the absolute, the general, and the immaterial. All of these 
notions must be included in his final belief. Thus he was led to 
institute a critical philosophy, which, in the light of these facts, 
profoundly modified the earlier belief, and issued in the well-tem- 
pered views of the Timaeus, the Critias, and the Laws. 

In the early ' Socratic ' Dialogues there is no theory of imagi- 
nation. Not until we come to the Gratylus and the Symposium 
is there a definite attitude towards 'phantasies' and 'images' — 
an attitude quite in keeping with an early belief in the Eleatic 
notion of Absolute Being. Even here the utterances do not imply 
conscious theory. In the Cratylus the Platonic Socrates insists 
that the function of a name, like the function of a painting, is 
to render, though by different means, an imitation of the thing ; 2 
and he who by syllables and letters imitates the nature of things, 
if he gives all that is appropriate, will produce a good image 
(ebciov), or, in other words, a name. 3 But Socrates, quite in sym- 

2 430 B; B. Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, Third ed., 5 vol., Oxford, 1892, 
1. 376. Hereafter referred to as Jowett. 
•431 C; Jowett, 1. 378. 
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pathy with the Eleatic doctrine, insists that the analogy of paint- 
ing shows the limitation of names: for drawing, painting, and 
music, as imitations concerned with form and sound, and color, 
cannot be concerned also with the essences of each thing. 4 Only 
a god could create an image, or portrait, which, transcending the 
limits of form and color, would imitate also the inward organiza- 
tion of the man, thus reproducing internal as well as external 
qualities. 6 The images both of the painter and of the one who 
gives names to things come far from reproducing their originals; 
for God alone can create the true form of things. 8 It is for man, 
then, not 'to learn of the image, whether the image and the truth 
of which the image is the expression have been rightly conceived 
[lit. 'imaged' cZkootoi], [but] to learn of the truth whether the 
truth and the image of it have been duly executed.' 7 ' Knowledge 
of things is not to be derived from names ' — or, Plato might have 
added, from the images of the fine arts. 'Let us seek the true 
beauty, not asking whether a particular face is fair, for all such 
things appear to be in a flux.' 8 Plato at this point could hardly 
have held an exalted view of the role of imagination in the fine 
arts. 

His early conception of 'phantasies' is equally unconstructive. 
It is natural that this attack upon the particular and the material 
should have been closely connected with a similar attack upon the 
Protagorean doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. It is with 
such an attack that the dialogue begins and ends. ' Things are 
not relative to individuals,' says Socrates, but ' must be supposed 
to have their own proper and permanent essence : they are not in 
relation to us, or influenced by us, fluctuating according to our 
fancy [<wo k<u ko.to> t<o ^lerepft) ^lrac/wiTi] .' 8 

That his attack upon 'phantasies ' is of a piece with his discus- 
sion of 'images' ie evident when we connect this first discussion 
of relativity with the last growing immediately out of his con- 
sideration of 'images.' A particular portrait, he had said, could 
never reproduce internal qualities by means of * images.' One 
must seek true beauty, and not ask whether a particular face is 
fair, for all such things appear to be in a flux. 'Can we rightly 

«423 D, E, 424 A; Jowett, 1. 369. '439 A; Jowett, 1. 387. 

"432 B; Jowett, 1. 378-9. 8 439 D. 

•432 C. "386 E; Jowett, 1. 326-7. 
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speak of a beauty which is always passing away, and is first this 
and then that? . . . Nor can we reasonably say that there is 
knowledge at all, if everything is in a state of transition and there 
is nothing abiding. ... If . . . the beautiful and the good . . . 
exist, then I do not think that they can resemble a process or 
flux.' 10 The Parmenidean belief in an Absolute Beauty and an 
Absolute Good constituted for Plato the antidote to a dangerous 
doctrine of relativity and of materialism. An early doctrine of 
relativity accepted implicitly the truth of phantasies ; and the con- 
sequent materialism accepts the truth of material images. Plato 
in attacking the underlying theory denies at this stage in his 
thought the reality of these images and phantasies. 

A casual reference to <j>avra<ria in the Symposium seems to con- 
firm this interpretation. Attacking both materialism and rela- 
tivity, the Symposium stands in much the same relation to the 
fine arts as the Cratylus to dialectic. In that famous passage 
concerning the ideal poet who has had adequate instruction in 
abstract love and beauty, Socrates quotes Diotima as saying : ' He 
will have a view of an everlasting rather than a changing nature, 
not one fair from one point of view, foul from another, nor will 
he fancy [</*avra<T^o-£Tai] the beautiful as a face or hands or any 
other part of the body.' " 

These are, so far as we are aware, the first occurrences of the 
terms in the theory of fine art. They come in connection with 
a 'prima philosophia' inimicable to a constructive theory of fine 
art as having certain necessary bases in material reality. Hence 
there is no place either for a theory of imitation or for a theory 
of symbolism in the light of which our terms become the staple 
of criticism. At this point Plato could not have had constructive 
theories of ' fancy ' and ' imagination.' 

This early phase of Plato's thought also results in a denial of 
a divine art of ' phantasy.' In Republic II Socrates asks whether 
God is a magician 'and of a nature to appear [<£avTa£eo-&u] now 
in one shape and now in another.' 12 This question is suggested 
by the practice of the poets in representing the gods as assuming 
many shapes. Socrates answers that ' it is impossible that God 

M 439 D-440 B; Jowett, 1, 387-8. 

"211 A. 

12 380 D; Jowett, 3. 63. 
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should ever be willing to change.' 'Can you imagine that God 
will be willing to lie, whether in word or deed, or to put forth 
a phantom [</><£vTo<r/«i] of himself ? ' 13 ' He is perfectly simple 
and true both in word and deed ; he changes not ; he deceives not, 
[either by phantasies] or by sign or word, by dream or waking 
vision.' 14 The phantasy has as little to do with divine activity as 
with human. 

It is a fact, however, that man is deceived by phantasies, by 
false appearances. To that extent phantasies are real. In con- 
sequence we find Plato modifying his uncompromising idealism 
to account for them. Gradually a dualism comes to take the 
place of this early monism inherited from Parmenides: by the 
side of the genuine world of immutable ideas he is willing to 
recognize the existence of a realm of shadows and impressions. 
When he takes that step in the development of his thought, he has 
recourse to an analysis of the functioning of the mind. Psychology 
takes the place of the old theology. It is true that Plato is still 
interested primarily in the ideal and the immaterial; but an 
important step has been taken in the history of our terms when 
'phantasy' is thought of as a mental function, even though it is 
assigned to the lower part of our nature. It is by one's rational 
powers that one attains vision of absolute beauty. Hence before 
one is to have such vision in sleep, appetite and passion, residing 
in the irrational part, must be allayed. Only then can reason 
attain truth most nearly, for only then are the deceptions of 
dreams least likely to be fancied (ko.1 fjiao-Ta irapa.vop.ot, totc al 
5\j/£i<; <f>avTa£ovTai twv hwrvuav) . 1S Here is, indeed, no high concep- 
tion of 'phantasy'; but here is at least the conception of a real 
mental function capable of analysis, and from the outset con- 
nected with man's appetite and feelings. 

In the sixth and seventh books of the Republic one finds con- 
ceptions of ' phantasy ' and ' imagination ' much in advance of the 
earlier views. We have already glanced at a passage in Republic 
IX (probably earlier than intermediate portions of the Dialogue) 
in which the process of ' phantasying ' is regarded as real, although 
assigned to the functions of the lower soul. In Republic VI, as 

"381 E; Jowett, 3. 65. 

14 382 E; Jowett, 3. 67; Jowett omits /caret QavTaaLas. 

M 571 E, 572 A; Jowett, 3. 281. 
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psychology comes to take the place of the early metaphysic — or 
theology — there is found a constructive view of 'phantasy' and 
' imagination ' involving their relation to other mental powers, 
and their bearing upon the problem of knowledge. Not only is 
the existence of two worlds recognized, but by means of this psy- 
chology a definite relation is established between them. This is 
the foundation of Plato's constructive view of the fine arts, and 
of the r61e of ' phantasy ' and ' imagination ' ; for only when he 
took into account the shifting phenomena of nature, as well as 
absolute, unchanging ideality, was he able to consider the poet's 
media of expression; and only when he considered as matter for 
psychology the fact that man had a faculty of opinions as well as 
a faculty of knowledge properly so-called, could he consider in all 
its aspects the poet's power of conception. 

Here, as in the earlier Dialogues, Plato continues to attach 
primary importance to the realm of Being, rather than to that of 
Becoming. The soul for him is like the eye : ' when resting upon 
that on which truth and being shine, the soul perceives and under- 
stands, and is radiant with intelligence; but when turned towards 
the twilight of becoming and perishing, then she has opinion only, 
and goes blinking about, and is first of one opinion and then of 
another, and seems to have no intelligence.' 16 Plato thus insists 
that truth is a matter of right vision, and is the first, so far as we 
know, to talk about the eye ,of the mind. At this point in his 
thought, however, the imagination could hardly be regarded as 
such an eye; rather, the nowers which are our present concern 
seem to be hindrances to spiritual vision. But his study of psy- 
chology was to lead to new conclusions. 

He asks the reader to think of these two worlds — the one of 
Ideas, and the other of material objects — under the figure of a 
line equally divided, one portion to be called 'intellectual,' the 
other 'visible.' 17 Each part in turn is to be divided into simi- 
larly unequal parts. One portion of the line of the ' visible ' will 
represent everything that grows or is made; while the other will 
stand for their images («kov«). These may be of two types: 
shadows (<tki<£s), or phantasms (<£avraoyj«.Ta) such as one sees 

»508 D; Jawett, 3. 209. 
"509 D; Jawett, 3. 211. 
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either in water or in mirrors. Here the images are distinctly 
resemblances of material reality. Of the three types mentioned, 
two, carefully distinguished from shadows, are called specifically 
' phantasms.' These ' phantasms ' are thus a sub-division of the 
general class, 'images.' All of these stand in the relation to 
' things ' as the sphere of opinion to the sphere of knowledge. 

Of the other part of the line 'there are two sub-divisions, in 
the lower of which the soul uses the figures given by the former 
division [i. e. of things] as images ; the enquiry can only be hypo- 
thetical, and instead of going upwards to a principle descends to 
the other end; in the higher of the two, the soul passes out of 
hypotheses, and goes up to a principle which is above hypo- 
theses, making no use of images as in the former case, but pro- 
ceeding only in and through the ideas themselves.' 18 

'And now corresponding to these four divisions, let there be 
four faculties in the soul — reason [1/0170-11/] answering to the highest, 
understanding [Stavoiav] to the second, faith (or conviction) 
[tt'httiv] to the third, and imagination [eiKacrlav] 19 to the last.' 20 

It is evident that Plato's psychology is based upon his dualism. 
His first term, vorpK, denotes the power by which one has insight, 
an intuition of Ideas, and thus is the faculty of knowledge in the 
highest sense. His third term, 7r«ms, represents a mental function 
which in the earlier Dialogues could hardly have been recognized, 
because it involves the acceptance of a world of 'things' about 
which one may have only opinion instead of knowledge. 21 Plato 
evidently implies the logical proportion : reason, the power of con- 
templating Ideas, stands to faith, the power of looking at the 
phenomenal world, as understanding (oWota), the capacity for 
scientific knowledge, stands to imagination (ukcktCw) , the power 
of making shadows, or of framing conjectures, concerning the uni- 
verse of 'things'; or, again, as scientific knowledge (ct-io-ttj/m?) is 
to opinion. The last two pairs of terms, stand, as we shall see, in 
especially close relation. 

The second power, Sidvoia, and the fourth, cocoo-to, are both con- 

»510 B; Jowett, 3. 211. 

19 Jowett translates : ' perceptions of shadows.' 

»511 D-E; Jowett, 3. 213. 

a iwurrti/iri, the result of Si&voia. 
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cemed with images. For each of the two realms of Being and of 
Becoming Plato has a theory of imagination. There may be an 
imagination of Ideas, and an imagination of material objects, an 
activity concerned with knowledge, and a corresponding activity 
concerned only with opinion. There will be dianoetic images con- 
nected with scientific knowledge in the same way that there are 
simple images connected with opinion. 

About images of this first type Plato has much to say. The 
rough representation of a triangle which the mathematician draws 
to aid him in his thought is a good example of the material image 
in the service of the scientific understanding. 22 This image is not 
identical with the shadow or the phantasm in the water or in the 
mirror, enumerated as types of eUaala. In this case, while it is 
true that one is making use of visible forms, one is thinking, not 
of these, but of the ideals which they resemble ; 2S not of the figures 
actually drawn (e. g. three lines in chalk), but of the absolute 
square and the absolute diameter, the mental concept. These 
higher images differ from those in the lower sphere of vision 
mainly in their higher purpose, the quest of a suprasensible reality. 
Essentially they belong to the lower realm of change and opinion. 
But whereas in simple imagination (eUaxria) the aim is merely 
to reproduce the material object, in the higher sphere the lower 
world of phenomena furnishes the material out of which the 
understanding constructs schematic images in order to arrive at 
scientific truth. 

This conception applied to fine art might have resulted in a 
theory of symbolism. This, indeed^ could not have led to poetry 
of the highest sort, for the loftiest art for Plato was that described 
in the Symposium, where the poet, impelled by love, will have eyes 
to see the true beauty, the divine beauty, 'pure and clear and 
unalloyed, not clogged with the pollutions of mortality and all the 
colors and vanities of human life.' 'Beholding beauty with the 
eye of the mind, he will be enabled to bring forth, not images of 
beauty, but realities.' 24 Art of this type is as high above art 
dependent upon concrete representations as the realm of Ideas is 
above that of scientific generalization, — as vorpjK is above Sidvoia. 

»510 C; Jawett, 3. 212. 

« 510 D. 

"211 TH212 A; Jowett, 1. 582. 
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Such art has no need of 'imagination' in any sense in which 
Plato has yet defined it. 

But even in the Symposium it seems as if there is place for this 
higher type of imagination just described. For there 'the true 
order of going ... is to begin from the beauties of earth and 
mount upwards for the sake of that other beauty, using these 
as steps only.' 2S 'Surely the use of the image in the service of the 
understanding would have constituted no unimportant step. But 
neither in the Symposium nor in the Republic is there an explicit 
theory of the symbolic imagination in fine art. The materials, 
however, for such a theory were at hand. It is alone surprising 
that the scientist and the mathematician had been specifically 
recognized as men of imagination before the painter and the poet. 
The latter were still concerned with that lower kind of image- 
making, cocao-la, rather than with the creation of images in the 
service of conceptual thought. 

In the allegorical myth immediately following this description, 
at the beginning of Book VII, it is the artist who is contemplated 
throughout in the account of the worker in uKaala, making like- 
nesses of material objects. ' And do you see, I said, men passing 
along the wall carrying all sorts of vessels and statues and figures 
of animals made of wood and stone and various materials. . . ? ' 26 
The activity of the sculptor thus becomes the type of the lowest 
art. Judged by the Socratic ideal, a person pleased with such 
shadows has no true vision. ' The truth would be literally nothing 
but the shadows of the images.' 2T ' As being is to becoming, so is 
pure intellect to opinion. And as intellect is to opinion, so is 
science to belief, and understanding to imagination [ciKoo-ia] .' 2 " 

The first impulse of the disciple of Parmenides is to deny that 
the world of sense-impressions exists, and hence to regard phan- 
tasies and images as unreal. Once it is seen, however, that the 
world of things cannot be so easily ignored, the next impulse is to 
substitute a dualism in which the two realms are sharply divorced. 
Then comes the attempt to bring them together, to explain one in 
terms of the other. Of this impulse Plato seems to give evidence 
in the Symposium. In Republic VI -VII, however, is the first 

»211 C; Jowett, 1. 581. « 515 C; Jowett, 3. 215. 

"514 E; Jowett, 3. 214. * 534 A; Jowett, 3. 237. 
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significant attempt to bridge the gulf, — and, especially significant 
for us, in terms of 'imagination.' It is important that Plato's 
psychology led him to assert that things could constitute for con- 
ceptual thought images of the higher realm of ideas. It is no 
great step to the position that the world of phenomena is an image 
of this ideal world. 

But such a theory — especially in its bearing on fine art — he is 
not ready to espouse. He insists, rather, throughout the Republic 
upon the transcendental character of Ideas. It is this dualism 
which is at the bottom of his attack upon the poets and painters 
in the tenth book. In the ideal state poetry is to have no place, 
for 'all poetical imitations are ruinous to the understanding of 
the hearers. . . . The knowledge of their true nature is the only 
antidote to them.' 29 - It is the aim of Socrates to show that they 
are not concerned with Ideas, the object of voj/o-ts, but with this 
lowest type of uKavia. This he proposes to do through a discussion 
of creative or poetic art in general. God creates in the highest 
sense when he brings into being the idea e. g. of bed. 30 This is 
clearly in the realm of vo-qaii. Now the carpenter can make a 
particular bed ' in accordance with the idea,' i. e. in keeping with 
his power to comprehend the general notion of bed ; ' but no arti- 
ficer makes the ideas themselves.' 31 This activity is clearly in the 
realm in which faith was said to operate; the artisan creates a 
material thing, which is only an image of a higher idea. A third 
class, however, comes forward, claiming to be creators in that they 
proclaim themselves capable of all the works of the other work- 
men, 'not only vessels of every kind, but plants and animals, 
himself and all other things — the earth and heaven, and the things 
Which are in heaven or under the earth ; he makes the gods also.' 32 
This can be done merely by turning a mirror around and 
around. 33 Through such a process of fufo/cris they too claim to be 
creators. 

But this painter, or sculptor — or poet, — especially if he be a 
dramatic poet, — would be a maker of appearances only. 34 Even 
the carpenter, for all his labor, could not make the idea which is 

" 595 B; Jowett, 3. 307. "596 C. 

"^V B; Jowett, 3. 309. "596 D. 

•a 596 B; Jowett, 3. 308. "596 E; Jowett, 3. 309. 
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the essence of the bed, but only a particular bed; his work was 
' an indistinct expression of truth.' 35 How much less claim, then, 
has the painter to the designation of 'creator' (fyiuovpyov) , or 
even to that of ' poet ' (iroiryriiv) . 36 Bather, both he and the tragic 
poet are imitators 'thrice removed from the king and from the 
truth.' 37 Thus the plastic arts and the drama in particular are 
to be censured as species of imitation, i. e. dealing with images 
or faint reflections of truth rather than with truth itself, with 
products of imagination rather than with ideas. 

It is apparent that Plato has had in mind throughout the 
discussion the psychology of Book VI, and that he here deals 
with at least three of the four functions therein described. God's 
creative activity is the result of Divine Intelligence, to which man's 
highest capacity, votjo-k, at least faintly corresponds. It is the 
creative function analogous to the highest capacity for knowledge, 
the contemplation of God's creation in its eternal nature. The 
human 'maker' works in a realm imitative of this higher realm, 
that in which mWw is the chief faculty. The painter and the 
poet, imitating only the creations of others, concerned with the 
image of an image, are clearly in the realm of e«<a«r«i. 38 Their 
imitations constitute image-making of this most material type, 
'imagination' in its most literal sense. The plastic artists in 
general are thus seemingly depreciated as imitative or imagina- 
tive. The latter term suggests in Greek as well as in English ' the 
idea of a solid body — of " images " in the sense of the plaster-cast 
cry about the streets.' 39 These artists are makers of likenesses 
rather than contemplators of eternal ideas. 

But a still more serious charge was to be brought against paint- 
ing in particular — and, we may add, the plastic arts in general, 
and poetry as it is comparable. The painter, says Socrates, deals 
in 'phantasy ' as well as in ' imagination.' 

Plato makes nice use of the two terms. When he speaks of an 

M 597 A. 

36 597 D; Jowett, 3. 310. 

"597 E. 

38 One might also have added by way of anticipation that the function 
of didvoia would be represented in the constructive scientist who studies 
phenomena in order to ' create ' a general law. 

"Leigh Hunt, What is Poetry f ed. by A. S. Cook, p. 33. 
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image, he is thinking of the correspondence of the likeness to the 
original, whether idea or material object. Thus the carpenter's 
bed and the picture of the bed are both images, although the 
former product is not brought under the term eUaata. His use of 
the terms tjxurcuria and ^avrao-juo, on the other hand, implies no 
necessary reference to an original, certainly never to one which 
is immaterial. Thus the artisan's bed may be called an ' image ' 
but never a 'phantasm.' For these terms properly suggest the 
picture set up in the mind as the result of sensation, the indi- 
vidual appearance or impression, sometimes with no reference to 
its validity, often with a strong presumption of its unreliability. 
Thus reflections in the water and in mirrors are ' phantasies ' ; 
there is no assurance that the reflections are true, or that they will 
produce the same impressions in different individuals. They are 
in these respects typical of our mental processes ; but they are also 
images of the external world. Hence the term ' phantasies,' com- 
prehending for the most part these lower ' images,' could be used 
for the class as a whole, especially when one did not have in mind 
the correspondence to an original. Thus, although 'phantasies' 
belong under the general term 'images,' it is natural that the 
former should in the thought of Plato — and in Greek thought in 
general — come to be used as the comprehensive term. 

Added impulse was given to this tendency when Socrates 
charged the painter with laboring in the field of ' phantasy.' He 
deals with objects, not as they are, but as they appear. To explain : 

You may look at a bed from different points of view, obliquely or 
directly or from any other point of view, and the bed will appear different, 
but there is no difference in reality. And the same of all things. 

Yes, he said, the difference is only apparent. 

Now let me ask you another question: Which is the art of painting 
designed to be — an imitation of things as they are, or as they appear — 
of appearance [^axrdoytaTos] or of reality? 

Of appearance." 

The charge against the painter — and the sculptor and the drama- 
tist — is that through phantasy they become subjective artists. Not 
only are they concerned with material objects rather than with 
ideas, but they insist upon reproducing this material world from 

"598 B; Jowett, 3. 811. 
2 
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their peculiar point of view. ' Imagination ' leads the artist to 
deal with the material, the changing, the objects of opinion. 
' Phantasy ' leads him to an error still more serious : to deal with 
the individual and the relative. He is by so much farther from 
the absolute, unchanging ideal. 

And the same objects appear straight when looked at out of the water, 
and crooked when in the water; a and the concave becomes convex, owing 
to the illusion about colors to which slight is liable. Thus every sort of 
confusion is revealed within us; and this is that weakness of the human 
mind on which the art of conjuring and of deceiving by light and shadow 
and other ingenious devices imposes, having an effect upon us like magic." 

By ' phantasy ' the vision of the artist is liable to be distorted. 
For 'phantasy' is prey to all those influences symbolized by the 
deceptive surface of the water, where a ripple is likely at any 
moment to distort the reflection, or by the relatively imperfect 
mirrors of the time, in a word, by man's lower appetitive nature. 
It will be remembered that Plato had already placed ' phantasy ' 
in the irrational soul, the seat of the appetites and passions. 

Moreover, the artist pursues his work with neither real knowl- 
edge nor true opinion about the goodness or badness of his imita- 
tions. He will know little of the art of healing or horsemanship 
when writing of these. 

And still he will go on imitating without knowing what makes a thing 
good or bad, and may be expected therefore to imitate only that which 
appears to be good to the ignorant multitude. 4 ' 

Such in its relation to the theory of ' phantasy ' and ' imagina- 
tion' is the substance of Plato's attack upon the fine arts, and 
especially upon dramatic poetry. The strictures, if taken literally, 
would seem to condemn the art of the Symposium and the Phae- 
drus, and belittle those very powers in virtue of which Plato is a 
creative artist. One would like to think, rather, that the censure 
of Homer and his fellow-artists is put into the mouth of Socrates 
to indicate what logically ought to be said about fine art if the 
Eleatic doctrine of the One were to be consistently applied. This 
would make the Republic, or at least the tenth book, in part an 

41 See above, p. 6. 

42 602 C, D; Jowett, 3. 316. 

43 602 B. 
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essay in criticism : the Eleatic doctrine fails to offer a satisfactory 
theory of fine art. Art was condemned by this uncompromising 
idealism precisely because it worked through 'phantasy' and 
'imagination.' Such a view would constitute a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the philosophy out of which it grew. An adequate 
philosophy must explain the activity of the artists rather than 
deny the reality of their products. Plato was perhaps criticizing 
a philosophy which he had come to see must be hostile to art 
because it could recognize neither its materials nor its method. 

But Plato's critical philosophy and his art constituted a fine 
two-edged sword: it could cut in another direction. It is probable 
that he was hostile to some of the art of his day, and the theory 
by which it was defended. 

The common remark made about Greek art is that it is object- 
ive; and it is perfectly natural that objective art should take as 
its leading critical term 'imitation.' The grave danger, however, 
with such a theory is that the original of the ' imitation ' will not 
be conceived of as something immaterial and ideal, a vital objective 
fact in the mind of the poet. In consequence, both theory and 
practice will tend towards realism, the imitation of the material 
rather than the spiritual. The old story of the contest of the 
rival poets is in point: Apelles, thinking that others were to 
prevail over him through unjust means, caused his own represen- 
tation of a horse, and those of the rest, to be shown to some 
horses, who neighed only at his painting. One also recalls the 
story of the birds and the fruit, and the painted curtain. At 
least by the time of Alexander the Great a realistic standard was 
not uncommon. 

Nowhere would this drift towards an unideal objectivism be 
more pronounced than in the drama. Both subject-matter and 
aim would foster the tendency to regard art as quite literally 
holding the mirror up to nature. Thus, for instance, Euripides 
is more realistic than Aeschylus or Sophocles. Against such ten- 
dencies Plato's early philosophy and his artistic impulses would 
have led him to rebel. The so-called polemic of the tenth book 
may well be a severe arraignment by an idealist both of the theory 
and the practice of art in his day, pretending to be at times no 
more than the making of images of the external world. Such art 
can be concerned only with opinion, with the unreal, with mere 
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reflections of a universe of particular men and things, with no 
attempt to reveal the type, the abiding fact underlying all appar- 
ent manifestations. Plato was objecting to the ' imagination ' of 
the realist and the materialist, of the 'naturalists' both in drama 
and in the plastic arts. 

He would have included in his attack a movement not so typic- 
ally Greek, but, if the Sophists had any great influence, one likely 
to leave its imprint upon the fine arts. For the ideal of Prota- 
goras would easily have led to a theory of subjective art. The 
highest Greek standard of objectivity — and this is Plato's standard 
— would have insisted that an imitation is good insofar as it not 
only chooses the highest object, but also renders of this object the 
most accurate copy. Realists had been falsely imaginative in their 
choice of objects. In turn their copies are condemned as fanciful. 
For poets and painters, and those other artists, the Sophists, allow 
a personal element to come in, which distorts their vision, thereby 
rendering the copy inaccurate. The ripple on the surface of the 
water spoils the reflection. Thus Plato's discussion of ' phantasy ' 
in fine art is his answer to the contention that it is the function of 
art to reflect the world as it is peculiarly colored by the personality 
of the artist. Such an artist belonged to the ranks of Protagoras 
and the other Sophists ; he had not yet caught a vision of a world 
of ideas above and beyond that of particular impressions. He 
could never be taught by Diotima. 

That Plato saw such a significant relation between the doctrine 
of relativity and a theory of 'phantasies,' causing him to belittle 
the function of particular impressions in art as in psychology, is 
confirmed by a passage in the Theaetetus: 

For if truth is only sensation, and no man can discern another's feel- 
ings better than he, or has any superior right to determine whether his 
phantasies and opinions are true or false, but each ... is to himself the 
sole judge, and everything that he judges is true, why, my friend, should 
Protagoras he preferred to the place of wisdom and instruction, and deserve 
to be well paid, and we poor ignoramuses have to go to him, if each one 
is the measure of his own wisdom. The attempt to supervise or refute the 
notions " or opinions of others would be a tedious and enormous piece of 
folly, if to each man his own are right.* 5 

It is indeed unfortunate that, just as the term 'imagination' 

44 Literally, <j>avTa<rlas. 
"161 D, E; Jowett, 4. 217. 
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was in Plato's mind bound up with a theory of realistic art, so 
'phantasy' should have been connected with a false standard of 
subjectivity. The necessity for attacking false standards meant 
also the attacking of the terms through which they were expressed. 
If the copying of the world of phenomena could be thought of as 
an act of ' imagination/ and if the relativists were accustomed 
to speak of the reproducing of objects from one's own point of 
view as the function of ' phantasy,' then Plato must attack ' ima- 
gination ' and ' phantasy ' as so conceived. If these were the 
familiar associations of the two terms, it is not unnatural that 
Plato should have regarded the words as conventional symbols of 
most unideal activities. 

This view a study of the Sophist tends to support, for both in 
method and aim it is complementary to Republic X. The osten- 
sible purpose of the latter, we have seen, was to attack Homer and 
his fellows; but the real aim was, rather, a criticism of false art, 
and a severe arraignment of the Bleatic theory, especially in its 
application to the fine arts. Similarly the ostensible aim in the 
Sophist is to corner 'that clever manipulator of words,' always 
regarded by Plato as a bad artist, and to assign him to his proper 
place. There is, however, a second purpose which brings the 
Sophist in line with Republic X: a criticism of the Parmenidean 
doctrine because of its failure to catch the Sophist, i. e. to account 
for his activity and to answer his arguments. Just as the absolute 
rejection of poetry, the logical result of the application of the 
Bleatic theory, constituted a reductio ad absurdum of that doc- 
trine, so the inability of this theory to corner the Sophist again 
indicates its one-sidedness. An adequate philosophical system 
must explain the activity of poet and Sophist as well as of philos- 
opher and statesman. 

Moreover, the fact that the objects of attack are regarded as 
artists of similar kind affords additional basis for belief that the 
animadversions upon the Sophist supplement the criticisms of poet 
and painter. All are regarded as imitators who deal, not with 
ideas, but only with images, reflections, imitations thrice removed 
from their source. They are concerned, not with things as they 
are, but as they appear; not with knowledge, but with 'conjec- 
tural or apparent knowledge.' ie Just as the artist, without being 

"233 C; Jowett, 4. 360. 
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either carpenter or cobbler, proposed to give adequate copies of the 
handicraft of both, 47 so the Sophist deals in 'an imitative art of 
reasoning.' 48 ' Is it not possible to enchant the hearts of young 
men by words poured through their ears, when they are still at a 
distance from the truth of facts ? ' 49 The same charge is brought 
against poet and Sophist: they are corrupting youth through 
' phantasies ' : they are proclaiming the reality of material objects 
and subjective impressions. 

The Eleatic Stranger, the critic of the Dialogue, in keeping 
with his formal plan, proposes 

as soon as possible to divide the image-making art ItlSaiKtyrouK^vJ, and 
go down into the net, and, if the Sophist does not run away from us, to 
seize him according to orders and deliver him over to reason, who is the 
lord of the hunt, and proclaim the capture of him; and if he creeps into 
the recesses of the imitative art, 50 and secretes himself in one of them, to 
divide again and follow him up until in some subsection of imitation he 
is caught." 

The resulting division of imitative art suggests interesting com- 
parisons with the less formal discussion of creative art in the 
Republic. 

One is the art of likeness-making [eiKa<rrtio}c] ; — generally a likeness of 
anything is made by producing a copy which is executed according to the 
proportions of the original, similar in length and breadth and depth, each 
thing receiving also its appropriate colour. 12 

This part of the imitative art which is concerned with making such 
an image (ebcova) is called 'imaginative' {tlKaxrruajv) . 5S 
But this is not always the aim of imitation. 

In works either of sculpture or of painting which are of any magni- 
tude, there is a certain degree of deception: for if artists were to give 
the true proportions of their fair works, the upper part, which is farther 
off, would appear to be out of proportion in comparison with the lower, 
which is nearer; and so they give up the truth in their images and make 
only the proportions which appear to be beautiful, disregarding the real 
ones." 

" Repub-, 601 A; Jowett, 3. 314. 
"A free rendering; see 234 C. 

49 Ibid. 

50 eldaXowouicfiv and /ii/xiji-nc^i' are clearly synonymous. 
61 235 B, C; Jowett, 4. 362. 

"235 D. 53 236B. 

"236 A; Jowett, 4. 363. 
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And what shall we call those resemblances of the beautiful, which 
appear such owing to the unfavorable position of the spectator, whereas 
if a person had the power of getting a correct view of works of such 
magnitude, they would appear not even like that to which they profess 
to be like ? May we not call these ' appearances,' M since they appear only 
and are not really like? . . . There is a great deal of this kind of thing 
in painting, and in all imitation. . . . 

And may we not fairly call the sort of art which produces an appear- 
ance [<f>&vTa.<Tpa] and not an image [ef/eira], phantastic art [QavTaoTiiciiv] ? 

These then are the two kinds of image-making . . . the art of making 
likeness [imaginative, ctaummir], and phantastic [QavTaimiciiv] or the 
art of making appearances? M 

The distinction of Republic X has been elaborated for the 
purpose of classifying the Sophist, but it still has reference to the 
fine arts. The division made in the Republic was no passing 
whim; it constituted the first great distinction between 'fancy' 
and ' imagination.' There is, however, a vital difference between 
the two discussions. In the Republic painting, sculpture, and 
dramatic poetry — the fine arts in general — seemingly came under 
the condemnation of being both ' imaginative ' and ' phantastic' 
It is noteworthy that in the Sophist only the plastic arts are cen- 
sured as works of ' phantasy.' (It must be remembered, however, 
that in the Republic painting was the specific example of ' phan- 
tasy.') The Bleatic Stranger is asking whether the particular 
artist under examination, the Sophist, is to be censured for being 
' imaginative ' or ' phantastic' He wishes to know to what degree 
of falsehood this impostor has descended. In the former dialogue 
there was at least the implication of such a function as the right 
imaging of right objects ; the way was open to a constructive theory 
of 'imagination' in terms of which one might have had a con- 
ception of music similar to that later enunciated in the Laws. 67 
This music, or poetry of the highest sort, would be the adequate 
image or expression of universal truth. But, having implied that 
there was a true ' imagination,' he seemingly regarded the func- 

55 (pAvTaciia ; the singular is used throughout. 

M 236 B, C. 

"Laws, 2. 655; Jowett, 5. 33: 'Let us say that the figures and melodies 
which are expressive of virtues of soul or body, or of images of virtue, 
are without exception good, and those which are expressive of vice are the 
reverse of good.' 
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tion of 'appearance-making/ i. e. 'phantasy,' as comprehending 
all lower types of ' imagination.' If one ' fancies,' one deals with 
material images. Henceforth Plato describes the less ideal kinds 
of art as ' phantastic' He is asking now whether this Sophist 
is to be regarded as an artist like the musician, who is concerned 
with images of ideas, or like the naturalistic painter, who deals 
not only with material objects, but with mere semblances, impres- 
sions, depending upon the varying moods of the individual. 

[Butl if we say to him that he professes an art of making appearances 
l<j>avTaariK^iv], he will grapple with us and retort our argument upon 
ourselves; and when we call him an image-maker [eJSaj\o7roiiKoj', the inclu- 
sive term] he will say, ' Pray what do you mean at all by an image? ' . . . 

We shall doubtless tell him of the images which are reflected in water 
or in mirrors; M also of sculptures, pictures, and other duplicates. . . . 

When you tell him of something existing in a mirror, or in sculpture, 
and address him as though he had eyes, he will laugh you to scorn, and 
will pretend that he knows nothing of mirrors and streams, or of sight at 
all; he will say that he is asking about an idea. 69 ... Of course he will 
say that we are contradicting ourselves when we hazard the assertion that 
falsehood exists in opinion and in words; for in maintaining this, we are 
compelled over and over again to assert being of not-being, which we 
admitted just now to be an utter impossibility." 

Plato's early sympathy with Parmenides had caused him to 
assert the unreality of the material and contingent, the ' not-being 
of not-being.' Now in a later dialogue he pictures the Sophist, 
accused of dealing in 'phantasies' (which for the Eleatic could 
have no existence), insisting that his Eleatic critic shall be con- 
sistent, and pointing out that he cannot call either true or false 
that the existence of which he had already denied. In order to 
judge ' phantasies ' the Eleatic must modify his ' prima philo- 
sophia.' If Plato himself was to have a satisfactory philosophy, 
it must take into account the image-making of Sophist and painter. 

'In self-defense I must test the philosophy of my father Par- 
menides, and try to prove by main force that not-being is,' 61 i. e. 
that the phenomenal world is a vital reality which his philosophy 
must seek to explain. Naturally Plato's ' Critique of Pure Being ' 

w The ' mirrors ' and ' water ' of Republic VI are still kept as types of 
the deceptive ' phantasy ' of plastic art. 
"239 D, 240 A; Jowett, 4. 368. 
«°241 A, B; Jowett, 4. 370. «* 241 D. 
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ends in a modification of the older doctrine of ideas: 'If not- 
being has no part in the proposition, then all things must be true; 
but iif not-being has a part, then false opinion and false speech are 
possible, for to think or to say what is not — is falsehood, which 
thus arises in the region of thought and in speech.' e2 

The Sophist had already been accused of 'phantasy,' and now 
of false opinion and speech. Phantasy, opinion, discourse: these 
three come more and more to be associated in the mind of Plato. 
He is nearer to a positive theory. The final rejection of the old 
monism makes possible definite assertions concerning powers 
hitherto defined only in negative terms. Plato's poetic impulse 
would have taught him that the 'phantasy,' the faculty of im- 
pressions, the power enabling man to be in contact with the sen- 
sible world, was also the power of expression, essential alike to poet 
and Sophist, painter and philosopher. 

In consequence, throughout the Sophist there is a very vital 
relation between 'phantasy,' and the discussions of language and 
opinion,' 8 with the seeming digressions concerning predication. 
It is not by chance that Plato represents the Sophist as insisting 
'that language and opinion are of the non-partaking class' (do 
not participate in reality) ; and at the same time as fighting to 
the death 'against the existence of the image-making and phan- 
tastic art, in which we have placed him.' ei These, for Plato, are 
aspects of the same problem. He is insisting that if the Sophist 
is to be answered, — if we are to be able to talk about false and 
true predication, — there must first be a sufficient modification of 
the old theory of ideas to establish the ' being,' the reality, of error 
in thought, opinion, and speech, in all the manifestations of 
'phantasy' as the power of receiving and giving expression to 
one's impressions. After an appeal directly to experience he con- 
cludes that thought, opinion, and phantasy do exist in our minds 
both as true and false. 65 And thought, opinion, phantasy, and 
speech are but differing aspects of the same thing. ' When opinion 
is presented, not simply, [i. e. not in a simple proposition] but in 
some form of sense, would you not call it phantasy ? ' 8 * 

"260 C; Jowett, 4. 395. M 263 A-D; Jowett, 4. 399-400. 

« 3 Jowett, 4. 397 ff. M 264 A. 

64 260 D; Jowett, 4. 396. 
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The deceptiveness of the Sophist arises from his wrong mental 
state: his false opinion issues in false speech, just as the false 
opinion of the painter issues in false phantasy. But it is not this 
parallel which makes the Sophist especially significant for the stu- 
dent of the fine arts. It is, rather, that Plato ceases to regard 
the nature of the object as the one criterion either of fine art or of 
oral discourse. Henceforth he is also interested in mental pro- 
cesses : and not alone in the ' thought ' concerned with ' ideas,' but 
also with the thought which, bound up with sense and opinion, 
issues in 'phantasies,' opinions which have taken sensible shape. 
This world of material objects, which results in impressions and 
demands representation in similar terms, has found its place both 
in philosophy and in the theory of fine art. This recognition of 
' phantasy ' becomes indicative of its importance in the most ideal 
thought and the highest creative art. Not in the Sophist, however, 
for Plato is primarily interested in defining the term and describ- 
ing the function in the lower processes of thought and expression 
that he may the more completely catch and classify the Sophist. 
Having proved the reality of the Sophist's phantasies, he is ready 
to proceed to a new classification. 

Str. You may remember that all art was originally divided by us into 
creative [irowjTtK^y] and acquisitive [xpqrtKijv]. 



And the Sophist was flitting before us in the acquisitive class, in the 
subdivisions of hunting, contests, merchandise, and the like. 



But now that the imitative art has enclosed him, it is clear that we 
must begin by dividing the art of creation; for imitation is a kind of 
creation — of images, however, and not of real things." 

Having thus brought ' imitation ' or ' image-making ' (et8<oAo- 
■jrouKtjv) under the general term 'creative art (ttjv iroirfTiK^v Tt'x^v), 
he at once distinguishes between two kinds of creation, the human 
and the divine. The latter in turn he divides : there is the divine 
creative activity, properly so-called, the making of the universe; 
and then there is the making of images corresponding to the ele- 
ments of the universe. These are the phantasms {^avrdajuna) 
' which spring up of themselves in sleep or by day, such as a 
shadow when darkness arises in a fire, or the reflection which is 

<" 265 A, B; Jowett, 4. 401-402. 
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produced when the light in bright and smooth objects meets on 
their surface with an external light, and creates a perception the 
opposite of our ordinary sight.' 68 These as well as the other are 
the work of divine creation. 

Similarly there are two branches of human creative art : 

Do we not make one house by the art of building, and another by the 
art of drawing, which is a sort of dream for those who are awake." 



And other products of human creation are also twofold and go in pairs; 
there is the thing, with which the art of making the thing is concerned, 
and the image, with which imitation is concerned.' 

Another activity has been added to the three already described 
in Republic X: besides the proper creative function of God, there 
is now recognized a capacity for creating 'phantasms' in the 
minds of men in dreams and waking visions. This, we shall see, 
is regarded as ' divine phantasy,' or ' divine phantastic imitation.' 
The two human capacities symbolized in the making of the bed 
by the carpenter, and the painting of the bed by the artist, have 
merely been carried over into the new scheme, the one as creation 
proper on the part of men, the other as imitation or image-making 
in the inclusive sense. After the careful distinction between the 
two kinds of imitation or image-making, the ' imaginative ' and 
the ' phantastic ' one might anticipate a classification involving 
six, instead of four, divisions, having two kinds of divine and two 
kinds of human imitation. Again Plato seems content to regard 
' phantasy ' or ' phantastic imitation ' as the inclusive term, stand- 
ing in the ifield of divine activity as well as in the human for 
image-making in general. Whether he had in mind any ' imagin- 
ative' imitation on the part of God analogous to human imita- 
tion through faithful images we have no means of knowing. It is 
to be noted, however, that the divine activity which he is to de- 
scribe, like the art of the Sophist, is the creation of effects not 
necessarily corresponding to an external reality. At any rate, 
Plato does not need the distinction here : he glances at it casually. 
' And let us not forget that of the imitative class the one part was 
to have been likeness-making [to £«oo-tikov] and the other phan- 

"»266 B, C; Jowett, 4. 403. 
"266 C. 
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tastic [to <jmvt<uttik6v].' 71 He then proceeds to a further division 
of the latter. 

By thus placing the Sophist in the category of imitators by 
means of phantasies he again classifies him with the painter and 
the poet of the impressionistic type. In the choice of drawing 
as the type of all ' phantastic ' art he has in mind an attack 
directed only at false realism and subjectivism. He is not linking 
the Sophist with those artists like the true musicians who aim to 
create images of beautiful ideas; but is rather insisting that he 
stands in the same relation to speculative thought that the im- 
pressionist artist does to the highest creative art. Just as the true 
artist and the true philosopher were one for Plato — and he aimed 
in his own practice to illustrate this — so false artist and false 
thinker came under the same condemnation. No thinker has ever 
established a closer relation between poetry and philosophy. For 
Plato they were aiming at the same objects and were to be judged 
by the same laws. Hence the significance for the student of poetics 
of the classification of the Sophist. 

Having placed him among imitative artists dealing with phan- 
tasies, Plato subdivides: 'There is one kind [of phantastic art] 
which is produced by an instrument, and another in which the 
creator of the appearance [to ^arraoywi.] is himself the instrument,' 
as in acting. 72 ' As for the other division, we are weary and will 
give that up, leaving to some one else the duty of giving it a 
suitable name.' 73 He means, of course, the plastic arts in general 
of the unideal, impressionistic type. He hurries to a further sub- 
division: this creating of impressions without the aid of instru- 
ments, i. e. acting, may be with or without knowledge of that which 
is to be imitated. Thus mimics may imitate with knowledge of 
the person's figure and habits; or entirely without such knowl- 
edge. 74 Or one may endeavor to imitate virtue, i. e. produce the 
impression of being virtuous, with true knowledge of virtue, or 
with only an unsafe opinion concerning it. ■' For the sake of 
distinctness I will make bold to call the imitation which coexists 
with opinion [doxo-imitative, So£o;u|u.?jtik^v] ; that which coexists 

n Ibid.; Jowett, 4. 404. 
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with science, a scientific or learned imitation [toropuojv].' 75 In 
turn, disregarding the latter class of which the well-informed 
actor would be a representative, he assumes that the former in- 
cludes the Sophist, thus again implying the comparison with other 
bad artists. 

This creator of impressions without use of instrument, and 
without adequate knowledge of the original, may be either simple 
and serious, or dissembling and ironical. In turn, the latter, who 
again is the Sophist, may indulge in long or short speeches. The 
former is the haranguer as opposed to the true statesman and 
orator ; the latter is the Sophist as opposed to the philosopher. 76 

So the Sophist is at last cornered; but the significant fact is 
not that he has been placed in a particular category, but that he 
has been regarded as an artist like the painter and sculptor. This 
being so, we have the key to Plato's classification and theory of 
criticism of the fine arts. His method, indeed, justifies the 
assumption that what is true for the Sophist, a bad artist in 
dialectic, is equally true for his brother artist in poetry. For 
Plato the naturalistic painter is a Sophist; and the Sophist is a 
kind of painter of words. It is obvious, moreover, that this Soph- 
ist is also far removed from the king and from the truth. The 
true philosopher and the Sophist are at extremes. Then by analogy, 
if Sophist and bad artist are in the same category, one ought to 
be able to say something concerning Plato's conception of the 
highest poetry. 

(1) The highest kind of creative activity is that whereby God 
made the universe according to a divine pattern. This function 
receives its most complete exposition in Plato's theology, especially 
in the myth of the Timaeus, where ideas are represented as existing 
in their purity only in the mind of God. According to the image 
of these he created the universe. This highest creative activity 
has no counterpart in ' acquisitive ' activity. 

(2) The second type of creation ascribed to God is the pro- 
duction of ' phantasms ' in our dreams and visions. This is 
■comparable, in the ' acquisitive ' activity, to the v6rf<n<s of Republic 
VI. We must remember, however, that this creation of phantasms 
is an activity of God, not of man. It results in the inspiration 

* 267 D, E; Jowett, ibid. « 268. 
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of poet and prophet. This fury of the inspired madman — receiv- 
ing these ' phantasms ' from God through a power of phantasy of 
his own — is analogous to that dialectic which leads to the con- 
templation of Ideas: only in dialectic there is a striving to attain 
the idea, while in the operation of divine phantasy (God's creative 
activity) man is a passive recipient of impressions from ahove. 
It is significant, too, that Plato's inspired poets profess an inability 
to give adequate expression to their visions. They are true to 
type: the world of voijots is for Plato as for any mystic beyond 
human imagination. God alone is capable of its expression. 

(3) The highest creative function of man, described as the 
making of things themselves, and typified in Republic VI in the 
making of the bed, would seem to correspond to Sidvoua in the 
processes of knowledge. And just as man in the field of 'acqui- 
sition' (Kp?/TiKr/v), the attainment of knowledge, employed hypo- 
thetical images, as in mathematics, so in creative art he uses similar 
images for its expression. This is to say that the highest human 
creation involves an act of ' imagination.' It is true that Plato 
nowhere explicitly recognizes this use of images in his discussion 
of creative art; and it is also true that save for a casual reference 
the distinction between ' imaginative ' and ' phantastic ' imitation 
is dismissed in this portion of the Sophist. But there is reason 
to believe that Plato would have us keep the distinction in mind; 
and that just as 'phantasy' and 'phantastic imitation' compre- 
hended the lower forms of ' imagination,' so ' imagination ' of a 
higher type was supposed to participate in the highest creative 
functions, the ideal aspects of the art of imitation. The carpenter, 
says Plato, creates the bed in the image of an idea, just as God 
creates the universe according to a divine pattern. The meaning 
will perhaps be clearer if we think of this carpenter as an archi- 
tect aiming to express an immaterial ideal. In this sense the 
Parthenon or a cathedral is the image or embodiment of a religious 
conception, the likeness of a spiritual ideal; and the artist is 
expressing his ideal through the same power of imagination of 
which the scientist makes use in his schematic representations. 
Only the one is an aid to the attainment of ideas, the other to 
their expression. Imagination both in philosophy and poetry, in 
the science of thought, and in the art of expression, is the con- 
necting link between the real and the ideal, between the realm of 
ideas and that of material objects. 
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It is ' imagination ' in this more comprehensive sense which 
Plato has in mind in the Laws where he calls music not only 
' imitative ' but ' imaginative ' (eocaorody) ." All art is a process of 
making images ; but this imitation is not to be judged by pleasure 
and false opinion, 78 but rather by the ideality of the object and 
the faithfulness of the image. In this view all art is imitative; 
and good art is not only imitative of right objects, but is ' imagi- 
native ' rather than impressionistic and ' phantastic.' In this sense 
'imaginative' is associated with the higher aspects of representa- 
tive art ; ' phantastic ' only with the lower. 

(4) 'Phantastic imitation' seems to be the creative activity 
corresponding to ebcaala; the one is the process of making shadows 
as the other is the process of 'knowing' by means of shadows. 
The ' phantastic ' imitator has no higher concern than the pro- 
duction of impressions of material objects, just as the thinker who 
dwells in ebcama has no loftier conception of knowledge than the 
receiving of impressions. Each is concerned with opinion rather 
than knowledge, with things rather than ideas, with the changing 
rather than the absolute and eternal. The materialistic artist and 
the Sophist are both imitators of a distinctly inferior type, dwelling 
not only in a realm of images, shadows, but in a universe of un- 
trustworthy impressions. Both are primarily interested in gazing 
at the shadows on the walls of the cave. Such art is to be dis- 
tinguished from that imaginative imitation of a higher sort. It 
is the lowest kind of imaging with which the phantasy is concerned. 

(5) Plato is no longer content to banish the Sophist and the 
naturalistic painter from the ideal state. They are to be judged 
not only by the idealistic standard, but also by the standards which 
their own practice suggests. If the artist imitates material reality, 
he must be judged according to his knowledge of what he imitates 
and his attitude towards his subject. That imitator is most to be 
censured who knows least about the reality which he pretends to 
represent, and who is ironical rather than simple and direct in his 
presentation. Judged by this standard, Plato's Sophist is worthy 
of most censure, — and so, we might add, is the painter who with 
little knowledge of nature insincerely describes on the canvas the 
impression created in his own mind, trying in turn to stimulate a 

" 2. 668 ; Jowett, 5. 47. » 2. 667 E. 
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Bimilar impression in the mind of another. Or Plato might have 
had in mind that ' phantastic ' painter of words who, in love with 
his own half ironical, half-serious conception, insists on giving it 
artistic expression in the popular lecture or treatise. The com- 
prehensiveness of Plato's method of criticism would bring them 
under the same condemnation with the cheap public orator, the 
descriptive poet, and perhaps more than one modern dramatist. 
Indeed, a modern application of his method of criticism would 
result in some interesting comparisons. 

(6) It would also unite at the other extreme the statesman and 
the dialectician as having chosen, according to this classification, 
the highest aims and means. Thus the dialectician as a kind of 
creator would be called a creator of ideas, not of things or impres- 
sions, with knowledge of the original, simply and directly, using 
short rather than long speeches. He is as far from the Sophist as 
possible. 

In such terms Plato would describe himself as the creator of 
the Dialogues, thus indicating his use of ideal means, both of 
acquiring knowledge and of expression, as opposed to the quite 
unideal science and art of the great popular philosophers of the 
day. In the same way the ideal statesman of the Republic would 
be the opposite of the street orator arid public haranguer, the 
natural political products of the Sophistical schools. Plato's dia- 
lectician and statesman would be ' imaginative ' men, concerned 
with the contemplation and expression of the ideal, rather than 
creators of impressions. These would be both thinkers and creators 
in the realm of Sidvoia; for both dialogue and state are the result 
of KprtjTiKrjv and trovqnKijv, philosophy and poetry, thought and ex- 
pression. The Republic is a perfect embodiment of Plato's con- 
ception of Sidvoia as a kind of thought which makes use of images, 
and an imaginative imitation which is the comparable activity of 
the creative faculty making use of images. By the use of hypo- 
thetical images we attain the idea of the perfect state; by means 
of similar images a dialogue is created, the image of the ideal 
which the author has in mind. The state which Plato imagines is 
thus the ' imitation ' of that ideal state which exists in the mind 
of philosopher and statesman alike. Thus the censure of Sophist 
and painter, studied in the light of the Platonic method of criti- 
cism, leads to a constructive theory of ' imagination ' as a creative 
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power, and justifies us in calling the Republic 'imaginative' in 
Plato's sense in both conception and execution. 

(7) It is noteworthy that the dramatist is not specifically men- 
tioned as a dealer in 'phantasies.' It is indeed hard to think of 
an art essentially so objective as peculiarly liable to the charge of 
subjectivism. One is inclined to say that Plato felt that drama 
was on a higher plane than impressionistic painting and sophistry. 
It is essentially ' imaginative ' rather than ' phantastic.' 79 

We are prone, then, to ask what in Plato's art takes the place of 
the drama so severely arraigned in the Republic. A bad play, 
according to the scheme of the Sophist, would be a copy of the acts 
of individuals as they appear to be, with no Universal insight into 
character, and by means of ironical speeches. This is, of course, 
'phantastic imitation.' What would constitute in drama imita- 
tion of the higher sort? It would be an imitation of men and 
women, not as they seem to be, but as they actually are, not as 
particular persons, but as ideals. The artist must have adequate 
knowledge of human nature; and express his ideals simply and 
directly. Plato's imaginative dramatist could hardly have been 
concerned with characters who possessed tragic flaws, or with situa- 
tions to which the hero was unequal. His universal type, even in 
tragedy, would sum up the highest qualities of dialectician, states- 
man, and poet. The suffering, quite undeserved, would result in 
admiration of the man — who would be no particular individual, 
but the incarnation of the poet's ideal. Thus Plato would probably 
have regarded Prometheus Bound as better drama than Oedipus 
Rex. He would also, I think, point to his own Dialogues which 
deal with the trial and death of Socrates as examples of truly 
imaginative drama, expressions of universal truth through images 
of flesh and blood. His Socrates is not the historical character, 
but the incarnation of Plato's ideal of the good man, the last events 
in whose life furnish the material for perfect tragedy. 

Such is Plato's view of imagination in the service of reason, 
necessary both in thought and its artistic embodiment. Imagina- 
tion aids reason in arriving at universal ideas, and in turn in giving 
to them concrete expression. As yet, however, there is no theory 
comparable to that notion of Wordsworth that imagination is 

"He, may, however, regard drama as subjective in Rep. X (602 D). 
3 
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reason in her most exalted mood. That was to come later; but 
we must first proceed to a quite different aspect of the subject. 

The Philebus is a continuation of Plato's critical philosophy, 
especially in its relation to ethics. The discussion of the function 
of 'opinion,' already closely associated with 'phantasy,' becomes 
the basis of a science of ethics. Socrates is anxious to show that 
opinion springs not alone from impressions of sense, but from 
sense and memory combined. He appeals to experience: one asks 
oneself, 

' What is that which appears [ij>avTat;6ii.evov] to be standing by the rock 
under the tree ? ' . . . To which he may guess the right answer, saying 
as if in a whisper to himself s ° — ' It is a man.' ... Or again, he may be 
misled, and then he will say — ■' No, it is a figure made by the shepherds.' 
. . . And if he has a companion, he repeats his thought to him in arti- 
culate sounds, and what was before an opinion, has now become a 
proposition. 81 

Obviously Plato has in mind the discussion in the Sophist of 
right and wrong predication, and the common bond uniting thought, 
opinion, and phantasy (i. e. opinion expressed in some form of 
sense). It is also noteworthy that he thinks of 'phantasy' in 
two ways : ' that which appears ' is ' phantasy,' and the expression 
of an opinion would also constitute a ' phantasy.' In this process 
of getting and expressing opinions he wishes to show how im- 
portant is the role of memory. 'Memory and perception meet, 
and they and their attendant feelings seem to me almost to write 
down words in the soul, and when the inscribing feeling writes 
truly, then true opinion and true propositions which are the ex- 
pressions of opinion, come into our souls — but when the scribe 
within us writes falsely, the result is false.' 82 Such is his account 
of the memory. 

I must bespeak your favour also for another artist, who is busy at the 
same time in the chambers of the soul. 

Who is he? 

The painter, who, after the scribe has done his work, draws images in 
the soul of the things which he has described. 



80 See above, p. 381. ' Thought is the conversation of the soul with 
herself.' Jowett, 4. 400. 

81 38 C, D; Jowett, 4. 609. 
88 39 A; Jowett, 4. 610. 
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But when and how does he do this? 

When a man, besides receiving from sight or some other senses certain 
opinions or statements, sees in his mind the images of the subjects of 
them; ** — is not this a very common mental phenomenon? 

Certainly. 

And the images answering to true opinions and words are true, and to 
false opinions and words false; are they not?" 

Plato is so far from his early contempt — or pretended contempt 
— for knowledge gained through the senses that he is actually at 
pains to describe the function of the reproductive imagination in 
its relation to perception, memory, and phantasy. First there is 
the simple sensation and the resulting impression, or simple 
phantasy. This the memory retains. In turn the connection es- 
tablished in the mind between the object of perception and the 
memory-image causes us to have true or false opinion, which when 
expressed constitutes a true or false phantasy. 

Of course, such an interpretation assumes that the relations 
established between thought, phantasy, and discourse are in the 
mind of Plato throughout the PhUebus; that the psychology of the 
PhUebus is a continuation of that of the Sophist. Then it follows 
that the faculty described as the painter is the phantasy in a new 
aspect, and not to be identified with the first simple impression. 
Plato is insisting that man gives shape to his opinions; that in 
the process of forming the simplest opinion he instinctively forms 
a mental image to aid him. Our opinion may very easily be false 
if our memory has played us false and has not adhered faithfully 
to the original impression. In consequence, our concrete repre- 
sentation of that opinion will be false : it will not square with the 
first 'phantasy/ These 'phantasies' or concrete embodiments of 
thought following sensation are liable to error. The pictures of 
the reproductive imagination are true or false according to the 
accuracy of the mental process preceding them. 

Now, Plato says, we have opinions of the future also; and a 
similar power of * phantasy ' to give shape to them. We give very 
definite shape to our hopes and fears. Because this is so, ' phan- 
tasy' plays an essential part in regulating conduct. 'And the 
fancies of hope are also pictured in us; a man may often have a 

83 1, e., images of the original, not of the resulting impressions. 
84 39 B, C. 
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vision of aheap of gold, and pleasures ensuing, and in the picture 
there may be a likeness of himself mightily rejoicing over his good 
fortune.' 85 The good, he concludes, keep before them good 
images; while the bad have only ludicrous imitations of the true. 
Their images, the concrete embodiments of their false opinions, 
lead only to a pleasure ' about things which neither have nor have 
ever had any real existence. 86 This power of 'phantasy,' more 
intimately than ever bound up with the problem of knowledge, 
becomes the means by which conduct is regulated. To know one- 
self, from one point of view, is to know the state of one's phan- 
tasies as the various shapes taken by our feelings in determining 
our acts: our hopes, fears, and desires. It is here that the 
Philebus acts as an introduction to the Timaeus. 

The student of Plato's conception of fine art invariably remarks 
as an essential part of that theory a belief in poetic inspiration; 
and he will hardly be satisfied with an account of Plato's views 
of 'fancy' and 'imagination' which ignores the discourse of the 
inspired Socrates of the Symposium and the myth of the Phaedrus. 
Yet there is explicit theory of 'fancy' and 'imagination' in 
neither of these dialogues. If, however, the Symposium is an early 
work, we should expect only a contempt for 'phantasms.' With 
the Phaedrus and the Timaeus it is different. They were pre- 
sumably written at a time when Plato no longer condemned phan- 
tasies and images as unreal. Yet it is hardly to be expected that 
a recognition of ' phantasy ' as a power necessary to the knowledge 
of the material world would eventually lead to a theory of inspira- 
tion or enthusiasm or madness as states of imagination. While 
Plato comes more and more to recognize the necessary functions 
of 'phantasy,' he seems to be getting farther away from that 
world of Immutable Ideas the contemplation of which would con- 
stitute inspiration or ecstasy or enthusiasm. Nowhere in his later 
critical dialogues, in which he developed a theory of ' phantasy ' 
in the service of reason, does he seem to have reached again the 
high ideal of the Symposium with its contempt for 'phantasms' 
of the material world. 

It is true that his notion of 'phantasy' had come so close to 
vorpn that he had recognized that in the mental functioning im- 

"40 A; Jowett, 4. 611. M 40 D; Jowett, 4. 612. 
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mediately below intuition one could not think of the abstract save 
through images. This implicit theory of imaginative symbolism 
just falls short of a doctrine of inspiration. However close ' phan- 
tasy ' and ' imagination ' are to the highest mental function, they 
are never for Plato identical with it ; they are only means. Human 
imagination was tied to the laws of matter; and no theory of 
human image-making could lead to a theory of intuition of im- 
material ideas. In Plato's dualism there was a gulf between spirit 
and matter over which a faculty concerned with the latter could 
not easily pass ; there was a point, as in Dante's vision of Paradise, 51 ' 
beyond which human phantasy could not go. It could not of its 
own power result in intuition. 

But inspiration implies not so much an activity on the part of 
the individual as a right condition of receptivity and a communi- 
cation both of power and of vision By a higher Being. It does not 
even imply that the vision will be comprehended through our 
highest intellectual powers. The inspired man, from this point 
of view, is not necessarily the wisest. It is not essentially by means 
of the loftiest imagination that the vision is seen. So much ought 
to be premised concerning man's activity in the process of 
inspiration. 

In turn, a doctrine of divine inspiration must start from the 
belief in a God who not only comprehends in his own person all 
objects worthy of contemplation, but has definitely ascribed to him 
a power and function through which these ideas, these worthy 
objects of vision, may be communicated to the favored being who 
is in fit condition to receive them. To such a doctrine the dis- 
cussion in the Sophist of the creative function seems to point; 
and the fulfilment of that scheme, it is reasonable to think, one 
finds in the Timaeus. 8 * 

Plato has by no means given up his fundamental dualism; mind 
and true opinion are essentially different. 89 Opinion, however, is 

"Paradiso 33. 142: 'All' alta fantasia qui manc6 possa.' 
88 This, of course, takes for granted that God is the source of the ideas; 
and the force of the interpretation about to be offered may seem to be weak- 
ened by the fact that so good an authority as Archer-Hind (The Timaeus 
of Plato, pp. 37 ff. ) expressly denies that the ' demiourgos ' is the creator 
of the Ideas. While explaining away the passage in Rep. VI, he has seem- 
ingly ignored the references in the Sophist to the divine creative function. 
88 51 C, D, E; Jowett, 3. 471. 
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no longer presumed to be false ; its reality is recognized, and Plato 
is now interested in the laws which govern it. 

Every man may be said to share in true opinion, but mind is the attri- 
bute of the gods and of a very few men. Wherefore also we must acknowl- 
edge that there is one kind of being which is always the same, uncreated 
and indestructible, . . . invisible and imperceptible by any sense, and of 
which the contemplation is granted to intelligence [c^ffts] only. 80 And 
there is another nature of the same name with it, and like to it, perceived 
by sense, created, always in motion . . . which is apprehended by opinion 
and sense." 

Plato has in mind the line of knowledge described in Republic VI, 
cut into two unequal portions called the invisible and the visible. 

It is also noteworthy that he continues to think of the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge as a process of seeing, which demands a comple- 
mentary relation between light and power. The soul for him is 
like the eye, and the ordinary process of knowledge is described 
as a kind of vision wherein the light of the eye and a light from 
an external source combine to produce knowledge. 92 The lower 
sort, true opinion, would for Plato naturally take the form of 
'phantasms.' These, the products of sensation, are the result of 
the perfect union of the internal and external powers. 93 This is 
the process of waking experience. 

' But when night comes on and the external and kindred fire 
departs, then the stream of vision is cut off' [i. e. the ordinary 
processes of sense-experience no longer function] and the soul is 
"said to sleep. ' But where the greater motions still Temain, of 
whatever nature and in whatever locality, they engender corre- 
sponding visions in dreams, which are remembered by us when we 
are awake and in the external world.' 94 Then he adds : ' And now 
there is no longer any difficulty in understanding the creation of 

80 1, e., to the gods and to a very few men. 

91 51 E, 52 A; Jowett, 3. 472. 

M See 45 ; Jowett, 3. 464-5. 

93 45 D, E. 

u Toiaura ml TotroOra vapfoxovro d(f>oiJ.ota>S4vTa ivrbs ££w re iyepSeunv iirofuvrifio- 
ev6neva <j>a vTao/iara. Archer-Hind [op. cit., p. 159) translates: 'according 
to their nature and the places where they remain, they engender visions 
corresponding in kind and in number; which are images within us, and 
when we are awake are remembered as outside us.' This brings out the 
contrast between ii>r6s and ffw. 
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images in mirrors and all smooth and bright surfaces.' 95 Of 
course, the explanation is that we confuse the internal impression 
and the external source. Thus right appears left, and left right. 

Dreams then ' are the result of motions which are not thoroughly 
calmed down, whereby semblances of external things are presented 
to the mind from within.' 98 These dream-phantasies we are 
capable of remembering; but there is the danger that we may 
remember them as though they were the results of waking con- 
sciousness. Then we would be regarding the phantasy presented 
in sleep not as a mental picture but as an external reality. Such 
is the problem suggested. The more important aspects of the 
theory, however, in its bearing upon our study are these: (1) 
'dreaming is regarded as an affair of the lower soul, (2) dreams 
give rise to ' phantasies ' rather than to images of external reality, 
and (3) these dream-phantasies can be remembered. 

We must also remember that in the Philebus Plato had already 
carefully noted the importance of ' phantasies ' in moral conduct. 
This psychology of conduct the Timaeus supplements. In the 
lower part of the body, we are told, God placed those desires and 
organs necessary for sustenance. 97 But ' knowing that this lower 
principle of man would not comprehend reason, and even if attain- 
ing to some degree of perception, would never naturally care for 
rational notions, but that it would be led away by [images, eiSwAw] 
and [phantasms, <j)avTao-fjuxTo>v] night and day, — to be a remedy to 
this, God combined with it the liver, and placed it in the house 
of the lower nature, contriving that it should be solid and smooth, 
and bright and sweet, ... in order that the power of thought, 
which proceeds from the mind, might be reflected as in a mirror 
which receives likenesses of objects and gives back images of them 
to the sight.' 98 Plato means that the purpose of God in thus 
placing in the lower soul — concerned with the appetites and pas- 
sions — a power like a mirror was to constitute a direct check upon 
the evil images and phantasms which result in immoral conduct. 
It is a second kind of 'phantasy' capable of producing images of 
the ideal objects of contemplation of the higher soul. These sup- 
plement, and at times supplant, the products of the normal ' phan- 

"46 A; Jowett, 3. 465. "70 E; Jowett, 3. 492. 

96 Archer-Hind, op. (At., p. 158 n. " A, B ; Jowett, 3. 492-3. 
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tasy,' which as a means to conduct frames images of material 
objects. Thus it strikes terror into the natural desires. 

And the converse happens when some gentle inspiration of the under- 
standing pictures [$acTd<r/iaTa] of an opposite character, . . . [rendering! 
the portion of the soul which resides about the liver happy and joyful, 
enabling it to pass the night in peace, and to practice divination in sleep, 
inasmuch as it has no share in mind and reason. For the authors of our 
being . . . that they might correct our inferior parts and make them to 
attain a measure of truth, placed in the liver the seat of divination. And 
herein is a proof that God has given the art of divination not to the wisdom, 
but to the foolishness of man. No man, when in his wits, attains pro- 
phetic truth and inspiration; but when he receives the inspired word, 
either his intelligence is enthralled in sleep, or he is demented by some 
distemper or possession. And he who would understand what he remem- 
bers to have said, whether in a dream or when he is awake, by the pro- 
phetic and inspired nature, or would determine by reason the meaning of 
the apparitions [cpavTaanara] which he has seen, and what indications 
they afford to this man or that of past, present, or future good and evil, 
must first recover his wits. But, while he continues demented, he cannot 
judge of the visions [Qavraoius] which he sees or the words which he 
utters." 

This, he adds, is the work of the interpreter, who is thus an ex- 
positor of ' dark sayings and visions' (<£avTooY«iTa). 

(1) It is at the outset apparent that this second function of 
( phantasy ' has to do not only with dreams but also with the 
waking states of madness and delirium. And these 'phantasies' 
of dreams, insanity, and fever are not to be explained merely in 
terms of psychology. They may be ' the gentle inspiration of the 
understanding.' They are, Plato says, the impressions 'of the 
power of thought which proceeds from the mind'; and are thus 
the reflections in the lower nature of the truths arrived at by the 
higher, not only serving to correct our impulses, but enabling one 
through that sensible nature to have a ' phantasy,' a personal ex- 
perience in terms of the senses, of the world of absolute and im- 
material reality. For Plato knew that his expert in dialectic was 
not the highest type of the man of vision : God has given a power 
of divination not to the wisdom but to the foolishness of man. 
The capacity of the dreamer and the inspired prophet for receiv- 
ing and uttering 'phantasies' is thus a higher power than the 
reasoning of the philosopher and the statesman. 

M 71 C-72 B; Jowett, 3. 493-4. 
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(2) We may say that the vision comes directly from God, or 
merely that it is a gentle inspiration, or a power of thought, pro- 
ceeding from the higher soul — it makes little difference. Mind 
has always been spoken of as the attribute of gods and a very few 
men. Hence this new power of ' phantasy ' — of implanting in 
the appetitive and passionate part of man's nature these phan- 
tasms which reflect a world of ideas — is manifestly the second 
kind of divine creative activity described in the Sophist. In the 
' phantasies ' of the dreamer and the seer are to be seen the results 
of that creative activity of God which is a kind of imitation, and 
is specifically <£aira<JTuoj. 

(3) Here a divine power of creating impressions acts through 
a comparable and complementary human function in man's lower 
nature. Thus it is that the highest power of vision, the gift of 
insight, is given not to the wise, but to the simple whose minds 
have become fit receptacles for these divinely communicated ideas. 
This object of vision is not the abstraction of discursive thought, 
or even the image of an idea; but the idea itself made intelligible 
through its perfect embodiment, its expression in sensible terms. 
It is a concrete, individual thing of beauty, an artistic product for 
the inner eye, a perfect object of vision. 100 

(4) In its bearing upon both intellectual and moral life it is 
thus higher than any activity of discursive thought. Not only does 
it transcend all other means of regulating conduct by its use of 
a higher kind of 'phantasm'; but in the attainment of truth it 
no longer needs the symbolic images so important in Sioi/oia. Yet 
in philosophy, in art, and in morality, Plato would rise to the 
highest ideal through the lowest means: the phantasms of the 
seer and the prophet result from the proper informing of the lower 
nature, by which one feels, desires, senses, and acts. It is in this 
part of the soul that man's capacity both for impression and 
expression lies. , The inner eye as well as the outer must have a 
concrete object of vision; and this concrete object demands the 
functioning of the lower, sensible soul. So it is that Plato comes 
to regard this power of ' phantasy ' — once accused of being wholly 
unideal — as the very faculty which, rightly informed by light from 
above, results in vision higher than reason can attain. Reason can 
only interpret that high ' phantastic ' vision. 

100 See Stewart, op. tit., pp. 135-136. 
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' Phantasy ' in this view, having transcended the understanding, 
realizes the highest function of mind in the realm of intelligence 
{vo-qavi), and in the truest sense— but in a sense quite different 
from that of Wordsworth — is reason in her most exalted mood. 

Although Lutoslawski places the Phaedrus immediately after 
the Republic, we shall consider it at this point after the Timaeus. 
In the first place, it contains no explicit theory of favTaala. It 
contains, however, an implicit system which becomes apparent only 
after an examination of the Philebus and Timaeus. It also con- 
tains many conceptions typical of the Republic. The myth, for 
instance, is perhaps the best concrete expression of Plato's dualism 
in nsychology. The two steeds of the soul are, however, hardly 
analogous to the two parts of the line in Republic VI, or to any 
portions of the Myth of the Cave. The contrast of reason and 
impulse, with full recognition of the essential nature of the latter, 
brings the Phaedrus closer to the later Dialogues. Quite naturally 
Plato insists that the lower nature drags the soul down, while the 
higher struggles upward for true knowledge. And just as the 
lower soul seeks material objects of vision, so the ideal of contem- 
plation of the higher is the ' colorless, intangible essence, visible 
only to mind [votis] who is the pilot of the soul.' 101 This is clearly 
the state of voi^ns described in Republic VI. It is significant, 
however, that Plato adds, ' Such is the life of the gods ' ; and, he 
might have ( added, of the most Godlike men. He immediately 
describes human activity as a process of endless striving towards 
this goal, the charioteers — even the best — being so troubled by the 
horses that it is with difficulty that they behold true Being. A 
second class of men alternately rise to a vision of reality and then 
sink again, 'because of the violence of the horses.' The third 
class of charioteers are so mastered by their unruly steeds that 
their wings are broken, and, not having seen reality, they turn to 
opinion. 

It is natural to seek to identify the activities described here with 
the three types of knowledge of Republic VI: Sidvoia, mans, and 
iiKaaia. There is, however, no true correspondence: Plato here is 
not thinking of the degrees of ideality in the objects of contem- 
plation, but rather of the proper restraint and regulation of 

101 247 C; Jowett, I. 453. 
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impulse as a means to vision. As myths of vision this and that 
of the Timaeus stand together — and comparatively remote from 
the Myth of the Cave — as being essentially psychological, con- 
cerned not so much with right objects and ideas as with the capa- 
city of the soul to regulate appetite. And it is also noteworthy 
that right vision is not a right condition of reason, but grows out 
of an impulse which is not only 'low' but, when unrestrained, 
results in conduct which is unnatural and immoral. 102 

Certain other facts are significant: Vision is not a natural 
process of seeing ; it is the result of madness. In this madness the 
prophet, the poet, and the lover are as closely bound together as 
ever Shakespeare's lunatic, lover, and poet in the bonds of imagi- 
nation. To the illustration of this theory of vision or inspiration 
through divine mania, the myth itself is subordinated. The process 
of the soul therein described is no natural process of discursive 
thought, but a representation of the soul's capacity, and its method 
of grasping truth intuitively. Knowledge is a kind of madness. 
Right knowledge, or right vision, does not involve the rejection of 
the means to sensible experience, but their proper restraint and 
use. Thus it will be recalled that in his scheme the wings of the 
steed are the corporeal element most akin to the divine. 103 

Moreover, in this process knowledge is not a new state, but 
rather a recollection of a previous state. The fact that a soul has 
taken human shape is evidence of its already having seen the 
truth. 104 In comparison with the varying capacities for insight in 
human beings it takes various forms. It is noteworthy that in 
the classes determined by degrees of insight, the philosopher and 
the poet are now found in the first of nine classes, the prophet 
in the fifth, the imitative artist in the sixth, and the Sophist in 
the eighth. 105 Plato is here thinking of the soul's capacity for 
insight Tather than for discursive thought; and this capacity is 
something more than an ability to keep before it an ideal of 
absolute Being. It is a question of how a soul, once having seen 
this reality, this ideal truth and beauty, can come to gaze upon 
it again. Vision is ttras the result of what we may call a spiritual- 
ized memory. 

1M 254 A, B; Jowett, 1. 460. »°«250 B; Jowett, 1. 456. 

lra 246 D; Jowett, 1. 452. 1M 248 D, E; Jowett, 1. 454-455. 
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This power of vision, or of insight or intuition, constitutes in 
the scheme of the Phaedrus a fourth kind of madness, the madness 
of the lover. It is the state attainable only by those souls of the 
highest type, those of the ' philosopher, or artist, or some musical 
and loving nature.' In this conception Plato's ideal philosopher 
is also lover and poet; or better, for him the philosopher, the 
lover, and the poet are of madness all compact. These alone have 
the highest insight, because these alone have memory in sufficient 
measure of the eternal beauty of that real world in which they 
had once dwelt. 

But this memory is not a recollection of abstractions. In the 
Philebus Plato had definitely decided that ' thought ' both of past 
and future must be in terms of images. So it is in the Phaedrus 
that the souls with the greatest power of vision are those which 
in virtue of their memory seeing physical beauty, rise forthwith to 
the remembrance of the beauty of the Heavenly. They 'are 
amazed and can not contain themselves any more; but what it is 
that moveth them they know not, because they conceive nothing 
clearly.' 106 Their madness lies in their inability to perceive the 
reason for the connection between the earthly copy and the heav- 
enly object of vision. 

This beautiful object which recalls to the man of insight the 
visions of the ideal world is called by Plato a likeness or image. 107 
' Using dull instincts and going unto images, hardly do a few men 
attain unto tbe sight of that One Thing whereof they are the 
images.' 108 Physical beauty is thus thought of as an image of the 
spiritual; but the spiritual realities themselves, seen by the pure 
soul in its innocence, he calls <f>d<riM.Ta. Thus it is that the de- 
spised 'phantasm' of the early Dialogues comes to be the object 
of highest vision. 

Beauty itself, shining brightly, it was given unto them then to behold 
. . . being chosen to be the eyewitnesss of visions [<paonaTa~\ which are 
altogether fair. . . . These are the things which our Souls did then see 
in pure light. 109 

Now. as touching Beauty: — We beheld it shining . . . amongst Ihose 



106 250 A, Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 319. 

107 250 A, B. 

108 250 B, Stewart, op. tit., p. 319. 

109 250 C, Stewart, loc. tit. 
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other Visions; and when we came hither, we apprehended it glittering 
most clearly, by means of that sense which in us is most clear, to wit, 
eyesight, which is the keenest sight which the body conveyeth. But the 
eye seeth not Wisdom. . . . But only unto Beauty hath this portion been 
given. 1 ™ 

It is at this point that Plato's view of 'phantasy* comes into 
closest relation with aesthetic as concerned with the beautiful. 
The mind cannot intuitively grasp Truth; only when it rises 
through concrete images of the beautiful can it gaze upon that 
spiritual Beauty which is Truth made visible. Here ' phantasy * 
has its highest capacity: the power of the lower soul leads the 
inspired poet also to contemplate an analogous spiritual phantasm, 
not merely a product of generalization, but the result of suggestion, 
an image given through the mind's capacity for remembering 
celestial Beauty. A lower power of * phantasy ' suggests a higher — 
which transcends it. 

The myth of the Phaedrus, then, clearly defines the inspired 
madness of the poet as a process of contemplating Heavenly Beauty 
through a capacity for seeing earthly Beauty, and connecting the 
lower with the higher as image with universal type. The neces- 
sary complement of insight is good vision of the bodily eye. The 
Idea, far from being the object of discursive thought, is to be 
contemplated by a power capable of connecting a concrete repre- 
sentation with its spiritual counterpart formerly apprehended. 
Through the restraint of one of the lowest of impulses, inordinate 
physical love, the soul rises to a recollection of pure love. 

Such a doctrine brings the myth of the Phaedrus close to the 
Timaeus. Together they constitute the fulfilment of the promise 
of the Sophist by affording a theory of divine 'phantasy.' Both 
are concerned with the proper restraint of the lower soul as a 
means to vision; both look upon this vision as a kind of divine 
mania leading to a contemplation of ideas. Moreover, the process 
of recollection in the one and the dream-image in the other both 
involve consideration of the memory as an essential means to 
vision; not only in the Philebus but in these Dialogues as well 
memory and phantasy are in vital relation. 

The Phaedrus, however, goes a step beyond the Timaeus: it 
characterizes the concrete images by which recollection takes plaee 

""250 C, Stewart, op. tit., p. 321. 
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as things of beauty, and the Idea so contemplated as Beauty rather 
than Wisdom. Wisdom, I think that Plato means, is the form 
which the Idea takes as the object of the philosopher's quest for 
the highest abstract truth. 111 There is a point at which he must 
stop, for Truth in its naked splendor is contemplated only by God. 
But God gives to the man of insight a further means to vision, if 
he will make right use of his lower nature. Beyond Keason it is 
possible for human phantasy to go : impelled by love the poet may 
see in the beautiful objects of this world images leading one to 
think of Heavenly Wisdom; which, in this aspect, as the object of 
phantasy, must take the shape of Beauty. For neither Wisdom 
nor Justice nor Temperance, but that Beauty which is in all three 
is an object of vision. Thus Plato crowns his theory of knowledge 
with a theory in which the phantasy is recognized as the power by 
which the mind grasps truth made visible by the phantasy of God. 
Wisdom, Beauty, Love, and Phantasy : these are the terms involved 
in the Platonic doctrine of poetic inspiration. Wisdom is the goal 
of all thought ; Beauty its highest embodiment ; Love the necessary 
restraint of impulse; and Phantasy the proper use of a power 
both of presentation and representation that the human may rise 
to the divine. 

Plato's philosopher to whom Truth comes in the form of intui- 
tions is higher than his lover of dialectic. The poet and the seer 
have truer insight than the thinker — and the statesman. And, 
Plato would add, the poetry of the Dialogues is nearer to Truth 
than the processes of discursive thought. In this light, the myth 
rather than convincing the reader, impels him to the concrete 
representation of beauty by means of ' phantasy ' ; and this repre- 
eentation, in turn, the image of a higher Beauty, recalls to mind 
those eternal forms of Beauty which are the innate possessions of 
the soul and the objects of its contemplation. Once more the 
artistic impulse of the philosopher leads to the illustration of his 
theory: the myth begins where processes of 8Woui end; phantasy 
takes the place of Eeason. 

Such is the first comprehensive theory of ' fancy ' and ' imagina- 
tion/ Nowhere is the basic nature of the Platonic conception 
more apparent than in the relations established between these 

m Cf . Dante, Convivio, 3. 12 : ' Filosofia e uno amoroso uao di Sapienza.' 
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powers and the fundamental problems of philosophy: not alone of 
aesthetic, but of metaphysics, ethics, and psychology as well. It 
thus becomes vitally important for the understanding of later 
utterances concerning ' fancy ' and ' imagination ' because of its 
association with many problems of human thought. Let one reflect 
for a moment on the significance for aesthetic alone of his defini- 
tion of the two terms. Here was a theory of subjective art as the 
work of 'phantasy'; of realistic art as a kind of 'imagination'; 
of symbolic art as the result of a higher activity of the ' imagina- 
tion'; and finally of inspired poetry and prophecy as the product 
of the perfect union of divine and human phantasy. Moreover, 
Plato's conception of the creative function comprehends both 
thought and expression. 

Finally, the student of Plato has constantly to keep in mind the 
fact that the creator of the Dialogues would be likely to illustrate 
his theory by his practice ; and one is justified in talking about the 
dialogue and the myth as types of ' fancy ' and ' imagination.' 

University of Illinois. 



